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croaching upon the real independence of their respec-
tive communities.  Geography has a strong influence
on history. It is impossible for a group of states scat-
tered over the habitable globe to be governed from
one centre.  Even the arrangement that centred the
control of foreign policy in London is breaking down
with the development by the Dominions of their own
foreign relationships, much as arrangements for the
centralisation of Imperial defence faded out with the
establishment and growth of Dominion forces. Mat-
ters of such delicacy as those that have to be dealt
with by the Commonwealth Governments in their
day-to-day contacts cannot be regulated by a formula
or fitted into a centralised constitutional framework.
They are best dealt with as they arise, in the char-
acteristic British way.  Given the will to co-operate,
a will based on the conviction of ultimate unity of
purpose, the means to co-operate can always be de-
vised. In the United States, however, geography en-
forced centralisation.   The States were continuous;
therefore   their   respective   sovereignties   inevitably
clashed w#h one another and the surrender of powers
to a central regulating authority was the only altern-
ative to political and economic chaos. With thirteen
sovereign States actually in existence, the one practical
method *of establishing this authority was through
*some form of federation, and the Philadelphia con-
vention owes its significance for the world's history
to its success in expressing the idea of federation in
terms suited to modern conditions.
Here it had no precedents, English or other, to